SPEECH 


OP 

MR.  GERRY,  OF 

ON  THE 


CHEAP  POSTAGE  BILL. 

* 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  4,  1851. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  bill  £o  “  reduce  and 
modify  the  rates  of  postage  in  the  United  States,” 

Mr.  GERRY  addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

I  do  not  desire  to  discuss  the  bill,  or  any  of  the  arnendments  proposed,  at 
length.  I  rise  simply  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Committee 
an  amendment  which  I  propose  to  offer  at  the  proper  time,  and  of  indicating  the 
course  I  shall  feel  constrained  to  pursue,  and  the  considerations  that  will  control 
my  vote.  Doubtless  a  majority  of  this  Committee  are  in  favor  of  gome  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  present  postal  laws.  As  to  what  that  modification  shall  be,  there 
appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion.  The  great  difficulty  is,  in  agreeing 
upon  some  general  proposition  which  shall  meet  the  approval  of  a  majority. 
Some  propose  a  radical  change  in  the  whole  postal  arrangement,  as  it  now  exists, 
with  reference  to  the  rates  of  postage,  and  the  matter  now  transmitted  through 
the  mail  free  ;  while  others  desire  only  a  slight  modification  of  the  present  law. 
The  great  object  of  all  who  have  petitioned  Congress  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
appears  to  be,  to  obtain  the  cheapest  rate  of  postage  practicable,  and  consistent 
with  the  interest  of  the  whole  country.  During  the  present  Congress  1  have 
had  the  honor  to  present  to  this  House  a  large  number  of  petitions,  asking  for  a 
reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  postage,  and  among  them  all,  I  recollect  none 
that  sought  to  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  five  cents  throughout  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  distance. 

Such  a  proposition,  however,  has  been  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
and  to  say  the  least  has  many  advocates.  But  I  regard  it  as  a  feeble  and  unsuit¬ 
able  response  to  the  thousands  who  have  petitioned  Congress  upon  this  subject, 
and  will  utterly  fail  to  quiet  the  discontent  that  has  been  manifested  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  matter  throughout  the  country.  Four-fifths  of  all  the  letters 
transmitted  through  the  mail  under  the  present  law  are  rated  at  only  five  cents. 
Hence  very  little  would  be  accomplished  toward  the  reduction  of  the  present  rates 
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of  postage  by  establishing  a  uniform  rate  of  five  cents,  and  great  inequality  and 
injustice,  as  it  appear  to  me,  would  be  the  result.  The  first  objection,  which  is 
obvious  to  all,  is  the  manifest  injustice  there  would  be  in  charging  the  same  for 
carrying  a  letter  five  miles  as  five  thousand,  or  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn 
as  from  Maine  to  California.  In  a  densely  populated  country  like  that  of  Great 
Britain,  where  the  facilities  for  transportation  are  great,  and  alike  throughout  the 
country,  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  may  be  established  with  propriety,  especially 
as  the  difference  in  distance  becomes  immaterial  in  a  country  of  so  small 
an  area.  But  in  a  country  like  ours,  covering  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory, 
where  the  means  for  transportation  are  so  various,  and  often  limited,  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  attending  it  so  unequal,  distance  becomes  a  material  matter.  I  would  not, 
however,  be  understood  as  opposed  altogether  to  a  uniform  rate  of  postage, 
provided  the  postage  can  be  so  reduced  as  to  afford  a  cheap  rate  to  all. 
But  I  am  utterly  opposed  to  taxing  unreasonably  one  portion  of  the  community 
who  wish  only  to  send  their  letters  a  short  distance,  for  the  sake  of  conferring 
unusual  advantages  on  others.  One  great  object  to  be  attained  is,  to  secure  to 
the  Department  as  revenue  the  amount  of  money  now  paid  to  private  carriers  of 
matter,  which  ought  to,  and  would  go  in  the  mail  with  a  proper  rate  of  postage. 
A  uniform  rate  of  five  cents  will  not  accomplish  this  purpose.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  letters  now  sent  by  private  conveyance  may  be  denomi¬ 
nated  the  five  cent  class  of  letters.  If  private  carriers  can  carry  these  letters  for 
less  than  five  cents,  the  Department  should  do  the  same,  and  thus  secure  to  itself 
an  additional  amount  of  revenue,  as  the  additional  cost  would  be  a  mere  trifle. 

As  to  the  ten  cent  class  of  letters,  the  postage  is  already  very  reasonable,  and 
no  doubt  would  be  quite  satisfactory,  with  a  slight  change  as  to  distance,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  competition  with  the  Department  by  private  carriers 
in  regard  to  this  class  of  letters.  While  private  carriers  can  engage  in  the 
conveyance  of  letters  a  short  distance,  where  the  means  for  travelling  are  con¬ 
stant  and  certain,  for  less  than  five  cents,  and  thus  run  a  successful  course  of 
competition  with  the  Department,  insuperable  obstacles  interpose  to  engaging  in 
the  transportation  of  letters,  or  other  mail  matter,  at  a  less  rate  than  ten  cents, 
from  different  and  remote  parts  of  the  country.  Then  there  is  no  necessity  for 
guarding  against  competition  for  the  carrying  of  this  class  of  letters.  It  becomes  : 
then,  simply  a  question,  whether  the  compensation  demanded  is  disproportionate: 
to  the  services  rendered,  and  how  far  correspondence  would  be  affected  by  a 
change.  I  think  all  will  agree,  that  the  rate  of  ten  cents  for  carrying  a  letter: 
from  Maine  to  New  Mexico,  or  to  California,  is  not  unreasonable,  regarding  the 
actual  and  necessary  expense  of  transportation  ;  and  that,  generally,  the  corres-* 
pondence  between  remote  sections  of  the  country  would  be  of  that  character  to 
be  little  affected  by  a  tariff*  so  inconsiderable.  . 

The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  a  uniform  rate,  either  high  or  low,  is  its 
simplicity,  and  I  cheerfully  accord  to  gentlemen  the  full  benefit  of  that  fact,  and 
concede  that  it  has  weight,  and  should  have  its  proper  share  of  influence  in  the 
re-adjustment  of  our  postal  arrangements.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  it  should 
have  a  controlling  influence  over  all  other  considerations,  such  as  I  have  already 
named,  and  others  that  might  be  specified.  I  know  of  no  business  conducted  or 
such  a  basis,  by  individuals  or  corporations,  where  the  considerations  are  sc 
diversified  and  conflicting.  Therefore  Congress  may  well  pause  and  reflect 
before  they  enter  upon  a  scheme  that  is  not  warranted  by  the  example  o 
individual  enterprise  or  associated  wealth,  and  especially  one  subversive  of  the 
great  principles  of  equality  and  justice.  But  while  I  am  opposed  to  a  uniform 
rate  of  five  cents,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  substantial  and  important  reduction  of  the 
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present  rates.  At  the  proper  lime,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  intend,  if  I  can  rret 
an  opportunity,  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  to  this  effect— that  on  all  letters 
ransmitted  through  the  mail,  and  not  weighing  more  than  one  half  ounce,  and 
earned  only  five  hundred  miles  and  less,  shall  be  charged  t,wo  cents  postage  ;  on 
all  letters  earned  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  and  less  than  one  thousand,  shall 
e  charged  five  cents  ;  and  on  all  letters  carried  over  one  thousand  miles,  and  to 
ny  part  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  charged  ten  cents  ;  and  like  additional 
sums  for  every  additional  half  ounce,  or  fractional  part  thereof.  These  rates, 
am  confident  will  be  satisfactory,  and  will  afford  as  great  or  a  greater  amount 
of  revenue  than  the  present,  and  will  at  the  same  time  obviate  the  objec 
tions  that  I  have  already  stated  to  a  uniform  rate  of  five  cents,  while  it  would',  in 
a  great  measure,  secure  the  benefits  that  would  result  from  a  uniform  rate  of  two 
cents,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  its  inequalities. 

Now  it  is  contended,  that  any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  on  letters  will  cur. 
ai  the  facilities  now-  enjoyed  by  persons  residing  in  sparsely  populated  portions 

that  -  C0'!".t7’  and  ,bat  confusion  and  derangement  will  be  the  consequence  ;  and 
that  in  addition  to  all  ihese  difficulties,  postmasters  will  resign  for  want  of  a  suit- 
able  compensation  for  their  services,  and  that  the  offices  that  are  now  filled  by 
suitable  and  competent  persons  will  be  vacated,  or  occupied  by  those  unfit  for 
he  business.  Now  all  these  evils  may  be  the  result  of  the  change  proposed, 
but  it  is  scarcely  probable.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  law  of  1845  very  well  remember  the  opposition  that  that  law  met 
with  from  the  Department  and  in  Congress,  and  the  gloomy  and  dolorous  predic- 
tons  then  made  as  to  the  success  of  the  measure.  None,  or  very  few  of  the  evil 

then  pre|!ic.ted  bave  ensued,  and  many  of  the  arguments  then  urged 
against  the  passage  of  that  law,  are  interposed  as  objections  to  any  material 
change  of  tne  present.  Time  has  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  that  law  and  the 
groundless  apprehensions  of  its  adversaries.  The  post-offices  have  been  multi, 
p  led,  new  post  routes  created,  the  distance  of  transporting  the  mail  increased 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Department  enhanced.  Yet,  with  all  these  additional 
embarrassments,  rendering  new  and  increased  facilities  to  the  people  the  reve 
nue  has  more  than  met  the  expenses  of  the  Department.  Thus  the  friends  of 
that  measure  of  reform  stand  before  the  country  illustrious  for  their  wisdom  and 
foresight,  while  the  ghost  of  the  predictions  and  alarm  of  the  opponents  of  that 
law-,  rises  to  oppose  the  reformation  now  sought. 

The  change,  then,  made  in  the  postal-  rates,  far  exceeds  the  one  I  now  propose 
and  I  think  the  fears  ot  gentlemen  as  to  the  results  of  the  proposed  modification, 
are  as  groundless  as  those  of  the  opposers  of  the  law  of  1845. 

Many  gentlemen  affect  to  be  alarmed  at  any  change  of  the  present  law  for 
fear  the  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  Department  will  be  thrown  unllthl 
geneial  Treasury.  Now,  there  is  very  little  reason  to  apprehend  any  s^ch  re. 
suit,  provided  a  proper  graduating  scale  of  rates  shall  be  adopted,  such  as  will 
secure  the  advantages  of  a  cheap  uniform  rate  of  postage,  while  it  avoids  the 
evils  and  difficulties  attending  a  high  uniform  rate.  However,  it  is  possible,  that 
should  a  uniform  rate,  either  high  or  low,  be  established,  that  for  a  short  period 

Tre^surv  This'?6"868  °f  ‘he  “"P*"  "'°U,d  be  throwl>  UP°"  'he  public’ 
ireasuiy.  1  his  however,  can  never  be  determined,  except  by  actual  exDeri- 

ment.  Those  who  have  investigated  this  subject,  and  are  supposed  to  be  most 

competent  to  judge  believe  that  a  substantial  reduction  of  the^resent  rates  can 

be  safely  made  without  endangering  the  general  Treasury.  But  supposed 

a  short  period  a  small  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  Department  should  be 

orne  by  the  general  Treasury,  who  reaps  the  benefit?  Not  a  few  individuals, 
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or  a  particular  class  of  persons,  but  the  whole  people.  Why,  then,  this  alarm  at 
the  bare  possibility  of  such  a  result,  when  we  see  such  a  general  disposition  per¬ 
vading  this  House  to  appropriate  millions  of  the  people’s  money  for  purposes  ne¬ 
cessarily  local  in  their  nature,  extent,  and  influence?  During  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  lands,  and  consequently  millions  of  the 
people’s  money,  were  distributed  among  individuals  in  the  shape  of  bounties,  and 
to  corporations  in  the  shape  of  donations.  A  proposition  is  now  pending  before 
this  body,  and  I  fear  will  receive  the  votes  of  a  majority,  although  I  assure  you  it 
can  never  receive  my  vote,  to  still  further  intrench  upon  the  Treasury  of  the 
whole  people,  to  appropriate  millions  more  for  the  improvement  of  lakes,  rivers, 
and  harbors,  local  from  their  very  nature,  and  from  which  all  cannot  derive  equal 
benefits.  All  these  things  are  done  with  a  rush,  and  yet  gentlemen  seem  to  be 
filled  with  apprehension  lest  the  public  Treasury  should  contribute  a  mere  trifle 
to  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  wide-spread  and  beneficial  in  its  effects  upon 
all,  as  the  proposed  system  of  cheap  postage — a  system  that  will  contribute  more 
to  the  social  enjoyment,  to  strike  down  our  prejudices,  eradicate  error,  diffuse 
knowledge,  elevate  our  character  as  a  nation,  and  strengthen  the  bonds  that  now 
makes  us  one  people,' than  all  the  millions  that  have  been  squandered  for  the 
objects  before  mentioned. 

Emblems  of  the  power  and  magnificence  of  the  Union  already  float  upon  every 
sea.  The  arms  and  enterprise  of  our  countrymen  have  carried  the  American 
name  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  be  alike  honored  and  respected.  The 
principles  of  our  free  institutions  have  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  christianized 
world,  and  already  crowns  are  falling  before  their  resistless  march.  Every 
where  man  is  being  respected  as  man.  Freedom  of  thought  and  free  discussion 
is  the  motto  of  the  age.  Then,  in  an  enterprise  involving  so  deeply  the  domestic 
concerns  of  our  country  as  proper  postal  facilities  do,  considering  the  part  we, 
as  a  people,  are  destined  to  play  in  the  great  drama  of  the  present  age,  it  may 
well  be  asked,  whether  the  American  Congress  will  withhold  its  hand. 

Millions  have  already  been  appropriated  out  of  the  general  Treasury  to  extend 
the  field  of  commercial  intercourse,  and  propositions  are  now  before  Congress 
for  other  and  still  greater  appropriations,  to  promote  the  same1  general  interest. 
Millions  are  annually  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  military  and  naval  es¬ 
tablishments  of  the  country.  Other  munificent  appropriations  are  annually  made 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals  and  classes  of  persons,  for  which  the  Government 
receives  no  equivalent,  unless  the  inception  and  nurture  of  a  pampered  and  idle 
aristocracy,  can  be  so  considered. 

Again  I  ask,  if  we  shall  pause  and  chaffer  about  an  enterprise  so  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  it s  design  and  so  philanthropic  in  its  promised  results?  As  you  open 
facilities  for  communication,  induce  correspondence,  and  bring  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  the  Post  Office  Department  within  the  reach  of  all,  so  you  ap¬ 
proximate  the  remote  parts  of  this  wide-spread  Republic,  and  the  high  walls 
that  are  now  reared  to  divide  and  separate  us  as  a  people,  will  melt  away  be¬ 
fore  the  benign  influences  of  an  acquaintance  with  each  other,  ourselves, 
and  the  vast  and  innumerable  blessings  that  flow  from  and  are  showered  upon 
us,  a  united  and  unbroken  people.  The  reformation  sought  in  this  branch  of 
the  public  service,  is  demanded  by  a  potential  voice,  that  of  the  people,  and  is 
consistent  with  the  improvements  of  the  age.  The  deep  and  profound  current 
that  is  constantly  pressing  its  way  to  this  Capitol,  in  the  shape  of  petitions,  for 
this  reform,  will  ultimately  sweep  away  from  this  Hall,  all  those  who  have  the 
temerity  to  resist  its  progress.  Unpropkitious  circumstances,  and  the  apprehen- 
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sion  of  some  gentlemen,  that  no  change  of  the  present  law  can  be  made,  except 
for  the  worse,  may  delay  it,  but  will  not  defeat  its  ultimate  triumph. 

But  I  deny  altogether  that  the  system  I  propose,  will  lessen  the  revenue  of 
the  Department.  On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  it  will  increase  it.  We  are 
taught  by  the  experience  of  Great  Britain,  that  a  cheap  rate  of  postage  is  in  fact 
the  true  revenue  standard  ;  and  we  have  seen,  also,  the  effect  of  the  law  of  1845, 
in  our  own  country.  In  both  cases,  a  reduction  of  the  postage  has  increased  the 
revenue.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1845,  there  had  been  a  constant 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  mail  matter  for  several  consecutive  years,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  diminution  of  the  amount  of  revenue,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
and  rapid  increase  of  the  wealth,  resources,  and  population  of  the  country,  and 
the  multiplied  wants  of  the  people  for  mail  facilities.  While  almost  every 
other  branch  of  the  public  service  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country 
and  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  that  of  the  Post  Office  Department  alone 
showed  signs  of  a  want  of  thrift,  and  decay.  The  number  of  letters  transmitted 
through  the  mail  in  the  year  1844,  prior  to  the  change  of  the  old  rates,  amounted 
to  only  24,267,552.  In  the  year  1849,  the  number  went  up  to  62,000,000.  The 
receipts  of  the  Department  for  the  year  1844,  amounted  to  $4,337,285.  The 
receipts  for  the  year  1849,  were  $4,705,176 — showing  a  great  increase  of  the 
number  of  letters  under  the  new  system,'  as  well  as  an  increase  of  revenue. 
Thus  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1845,  which  made  a  most  extraordinary  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  rates  of  postage,  instead  of  crippling  the  Department  and  stopping 
mail  facilities,  infused  life  and  energy  into  the  whole  system — the  blessings  of 
which  have  been  scattered,  with  a  bountiful  hand,  broadcast  over  the  entire  Re¬ 
public. 

Although  I  do  not  regard  the  case  of  Great  Britain  as  a  parallel  case  with  our 
own  in  some  respects,  still  we  may  with  propriety  look  to  the  general  features 
and  effect  of  their  system  as  a  light  to  guide  us  in  framing  a  proper  one  for  our- 
selves.  * 

Hence  I  propose  a  graduating  scale  of  postage,  making  the  minimum  of  that 
scale  the  cheapest  practicable  rate,  and  at  the  same  time  obviating  many  of  the 
objections,  attending  a  uniform  low  rate,  as  well  as  affording  a  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  that  it  will  furnish  as  great  or  a  greater  amount  of  revenue  than  the  present 
law.  That  the  time  will  come  when  a  uniform  rate  of  postage,  as  low  as  two  or 
three  cents,  will  be  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  that  period,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  has  not  yet  arrived;  but  for  revenue  purposes  alone,  and  aside  from  all  other 
considerations,  if  I  must  choose  between  a  uniform  rate  of  two  or  five  cents,  I 
certainly  should  prefer  the  former,  for  the  reasons,  among  others,  that  I  have  al¬ 
ready  stated.  Again,  gentlemen  tell  us  they  are  opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the 
present  tax  on  letters,  or  other  mail  matter,  and  at  the  same  assign  as  a  reason 
that  the  Department  must  support  itself,  while  they  insist  on  the  continuance  of 
the  franking  privilege,  which  loads  the  mail  with  more  matter  than  all  the  other 
mail  matter  of  the  country.  For  one,  I  care  not  whether  this  privilege,  which 
some  affect  to  call  a  burden ,  is  abolished  or  not.  It  is  a  matter  of  entire  indif¬ 
ference  to  me.  But  I  insist  that  it  is  not  a  privilege  that  should  continue  at  the 
expense  of  defeating  a  proper  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  postage.  I  ques¬ 
tion  very  much  whether  the  benefits  the  people  derive  from  it  equal  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  that  flow  from  its  existence.  All  do  not  and  cannot  participate  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  derive'd  from  it,  and  yet  all  do  and  must  contribute  to  its  support.  What 
justice  or  propriety  is  there  in  compelling  individuals  who  never  receive  docu¬ 
ments  or  other  matter  through  the  mail  under  the  frank  of  a  member  of  Congress, 
to  help  pay  for  supplying  their  neighbors  ?  The  injustice  is  so  manifest  it  needs 
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no  comment.  But  gentlemen  say  that  the  enormous  quantity  of  matter  transmit¬ 
ted  through  the  mail,  under  the  franking  privilege,  is  for  the^ benefit  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  I  admit  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  portion  of  them,  and  a  portion  only. 

Take  for  an  illustration  the  Patent  Office  report,  or  any  other  document  print¬ 
ed  by  the  order  of  this  body.  We  all  know  that  these  favors  are  limited  to  the 
few.  All  cannot  be  supplied  with  them  ;  and  yet  they  are  transmitted  through 
the  mail  at  the  expense  of  all.  Again,  take  for  example  the  innumerable  multi¬ 
tude  of  speeches  that  are  franked  and  sent  out  from  this  Capitol,  at  an  enormous 
expense  to  (he  Department,  and  yet  all  cannot  be  supplied  with  these  interesting 
documents. 

At  the  same  time  do  not  gentlemen  very  well  know,  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  matter  sent  through  the  mail  from  this  Hall  is  franked  and  sent  out  for  no 
other  purpose  under  Heaven  than  to  tickle  and  humbug,  regardless  of  all  other 
considerations  ?  and  much  of  it  is  mere  trash  and  useless,  and  a  perfect  nuisance 
to  the  people.  This  matter  I  am  for  taxing.  It  accomplishes  no  good,  and  is  an 
enormous  expense  to  the  Department,  and  consequently  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
reform  sought  to  be  obtained.  Therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  taxing  all  matter  sent 
through  the  mail — make  it  pay  something.  If  it  is  not  worth  a  small  tax,  it  can¬ 
not  be  worth  the  expense  of  transmission.  Adopt  this  course,  and  then  we  can 
tell  whether  the  Post  Office  Department  is  a  self-sustaining  concern.  If  gentle¬ 
men  are  determined  to  hold  on  to  the  franking  privilege,  and  are  so  tenacious  to 
be  burdened  with  it.  let  that  privilege  be  charged  to  the  general  Treasury,  and 
and  then  we  shall  see  whether  the  Department  can  sustain  itself. 

As  for  the  postage  on  newspapers,  I  am  for  rendering  to  them  all  the  facilities 
practicable,  and  shall  consequently  favor  any  reduction  of  rates  on  them,  consis¬ 
tent  with  a  wise  and  judicious  postal  arrangement.  But  my  doctrine  is,  that  all 
matter  transmitted  through  the  mail  shall  pay  something.  Therefore,  I  shall 
favor  no  project,  which  shall  exempt  either  city  or  country  papers  from  bearing 
their  part  of  the  common  burden  that  is  to  be  borne  for  the  good  of  all. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  only  to  say,  that  I  prefer  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  to  a 
uniform  rate  of  five  cents  on  all  letters,  because  I  believe  it  is  not  the  revenue 
standard,  and  because  it  is  not  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  present  rates.  It 
will  only  effect  a  small  portion  of  the  letters  now  sent  through  the  mail,  and  does 
not  at  all  accomplish  the  great  object  sought, — a  cheap  rate  of  postage.  A  uni¬ 
form  rate  of  five  cents  is  unequal  and  unjust,  and  will  not  suitably  respond  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  as  manifested  on  this  floor  by  their  petitions,  and 
will  only  postpone  the  essential  reformation  which  the  country  requires. 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  revenue  of  the  post  offices  and  the  amount  credited 
contractors  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  in  the  several  States  for 
the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1848,  and  June  30  1849  ’ 


States.  v 


Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Delaware .. . 

Maryland . . 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia . . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida . . 

Ohio . . 

Michigan . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Wisconsin . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama . 

Mississippi . 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Texas . 


Year  ending  June  30,  1848. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1849. 

Revenue. 

Transportation. 

Revenue. 

Transportation. 

$69,406  69 

44.593  17 
40,512  05 

247,476  85 
28,979  55 
72,982  41 
577,498  76 
45,331  40 
293,290  96 
9,871  86 
90,936  82 
8,124  91 
105,938  94 
35,700  65 

56.593  02 
70,025  64 
10,373  85 

191,947  62 
39,264  49 
52,102  58 
59,353  22 
33,176  01 
11,245  20 
49,500  26 
62,528  25 
47,767  97 
58,012  84 
41,478  07 
10,957  69 
81,448  00 
12,482  40 

$39,400  37 
23,803  83 
32,403  68 
104,821  88 
9,204  21 
49,467  20 
236,048  45 
65,042  60 
152,454  88 
7,799  00 
132,321  82 

156,785  22 
149,698  91 
92,751  79 
119,268  91 
24,552  60 
157,327  66 
45,366  51 
53,146  56 
98,647  39 
15,207  59 
10,391  66 
43,962  96 
66,789  62 
57,977  06 
139,342  65 
58,306  26 
42,283  38 
35,017  77 
36,571  67 

$71,642  20 
47,476  47 
43,075  03 
283,875  17 
31,747  17 
78,624  81 
694,532  12 
52,718  79 
328,762  09 
10,282  09 
99,124  08 
12,610  61 
109,301  93 
39,452  37 
61,187  16 
74,001  23 
10,544  50 
212,976  02 
41,058  42 
56,236  02 
68,133  59 
39,401  48 
13,998  04 
59,457  95 
64,688  47 
47,286  95 
60,454  06 
42,439  49 
11,373  66 
101,226  68 
15,636  09 

$39,770  95 
25,513  97 
25,220  71 
105,519  53 
9,314  81 
44,457  14 
231,116  01 
55,853  17 
129,528  67 
8,612  04 
128,147  85 

170,543  53 
150,789  76 
104,019  91 
134,025  10 
25,226  93 
125,986  77 
46,340  93 
54,499  16 
101,882  60 
16,094  29 
11,993  84 
46,843  18 
68,370  53 
59,017  31 
142,256  69 
67<s800  99 
42,672  78 
39,409  11 
46,518  04 

2,558,902  13 

» 

2,256,164  00 

2,883,324  74 

2,257,346  30 
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